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ANECDOTES ON OUR 
FOUNDRESS AND DISCIPLES 
by 
Shimbashira Shozen Nakayama 


(14) 
THE TEN-RIN-O CONGREGATION 


There is an account in the Research 
Notes, written by my father, that: 

Ryojiro Yamazawa submitted a report on Sept. 
18th [July 25 th, according to the lunar calendar} 
in 1880. 

Therefore I searched for the document 
mentioned there, which was soon found. 
Yamazawa was ordered to make an affidavit 
when he was arrested because of his failure 
to report the lodging of a person named 
Nagatani and five others on the 17th inst. 
| July 24th, according to the old calendar] to 
the police authorities. He was summoned 
to the Tambaichi Branch Station, apparent- 
ly with Matsue, my grand-aunt, who was 
then head of the family, which fact was 
revorded in another report left by Masajiro 
Kohigasht. 

The meaning of this whole document or 
what the authorities required the accused 
to do is not known. But seen from the 
present-day standpoint, it proves to be a 
very good propaganda tract for our religion, 
in which the writer related what led him to 
conversion and how he proceeded with his 
faith as well as giving the outline of doctrine, 
though he ended by pledging that he 
would surely give up practicing faith-cures 
in the future. 

This reminds us of the Foundress, who 
would often mention Her detention by 
police as “going out before the world” 
or “Divine guidance.” The following is 
Yamazawa’s affidavit: 

A Report in Reply to the Official Inquiry of 
the Tambaichi Branch Station 

From: Ryojiro Yamazawa 
Date: September \8th, 1880. 

This is to answer your official question why 
Miki Nakayama, grandmother of Matsue, a 
citizen of Mishima Village, Yamabe County, has 
a shrine to Tenrin-O-nl-Mikoto at home and 
why she dresses in red. 

I [| Yamazawa] took various remedies, including 
a doctor’s medicine, to cure myself of a sore throat, 
from which I had suffered since about May, 1878. 
Finding them all useless, however, I worshiped at 
the Tenrin Shrine and took baths there, which 
relieved me of all my suffering at once. There- 
upon I continued to worship God once each month 
till January, 1879. Now, as I had determined 
during my above-mentioned illness that I would 
somehow repay the divine cure, I undertook the 
task of heating the water for a steam bath at the 
Nakayama house for fifteen days each month after 
January. 

Now in August of the same year, Matsue’s 
husband, Shuji Nakayama, who was then still 
alive, established at his home the Tenrin-O 
Congregation, which was subsequently put under 
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the authority of the Buddhist Jifukuji Temple, 
situated in Kuruno Village, Uchi County, of this 
province. In this connection I was appointed 
manager and accountant of the Congregation by 
the chief priest of the Temple; I have a warrant 
of this appointment at hand.  Rresently at Shiji’s 
request I went to the Nakayama house every day, 
as he was confined to bed on account of sore feet. 
After his death on April \Oth, his wife and 
relatives asked me to manage all their household 
affairs, which I did with pleasure. 

While I was working for them, Miki, the old 
mother of the deceased, would often say to me as 
follows : 

“Forty-four years ago God (tsuki-hi, the moon 
and sun) wished to have me as His living temple 
and entered my body. The world and mankind 
were created by the combined workings of God, 
who is embodied in the moon and sun in heaven. 
Therefore human bodies are a loan from God.” 
She spoke of ‘loan’ because we owe the function 
of the eyes and body fluids to the moon, which is 
divinely named Kunitokotachi-no-Mikoto; 
bodily temperature to the sun, which is divinely 


called Omotaru-no-Mikoto; the function of 


Joining, especially of the skin, to Kunisazuchi- 
no-Mikoto; the function of the bones to Tsuki- 
yomi-no-Mikoto; the function of ingress and 
egress, referring to eating and drinking, to 


Kumoyomi-no-Mikoto; and the function of 


breathing to Kashikone-no-Mikoto. The hu- 
man being, depending on these six sorts of His 
divine workings, has his body as a loan and can 
be perfectly exempt from all kind of disorders. 
However, man is liable to eight kinds of faults 
every day, which are: covetousness, miserliness, 


hatred, selfish love, animosity, anger, avarice, and 
arrogance. In order to warn him against these 
dangers, God permits any of these defects to appear 
in the form fo disease. A man, when he is more 
than fifteen years old, is capable of curing himself 
of any disorder by praying to God for release from 
it and heartily repenting of any or all of the eight 
kinds of indiscretion. These are the things she 
told me. 

Concerning the Kanrodai [Sacred Stand with 
a vessel on it for receiving kanro or heavenly dew], 
the old lady Miki tells us as follows: The 
Kanrodai is a monument to be erected at the 
Jiba as a proof that that place is the cradle of 
the human race. Since it is their parent’s home, 
thirteen pedestals shall be piled up one upon 
another. Now, during the period between May 
1880 to this day, two of them have been completed. 
The Kanrodai is made of stone; the lower part 
3. 18 ft. in diameter and the upper one 1.19 ft. 
in diameter; both of hexagonal shape; standing 
8.16 ft. in height. As for us attendants, we do 
nothing but tell worshipers what the old lady 
Miki says, but never do we chant spells or say 
prayers with nows. Herewith I respectfully 
submit the written report of what we are doing 
in reply to your official inquiry. 


Judging from what is stated above in 
reply, his |[Yamazawa’s] failure to report 
the lodging of guests does not seem to 
matter. It may be that this offence was 
not connected with the matter involving 
a fine that I am going to mention later. 


(lo be continued ) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 
‘““Migagura-Uta Kogi” 
Written by Prof. T. Fukaya, 
translated by H. Mimoto 
THE FIFTH SECTION 
Kokono-Kudari-Me 


(The Ninth Stanza) 


Sixthly: Unreasonably we do not ask; 
We wait for you to make up your 

mind. 

Mutisu: Muri ni deyoo to you de nai 
Unreasonably go out say we not 
Koeoro sadame no tsuku made wa 
Mind-certitude reach until you do 

Muri ni deyoo to yuu de nai: We do not 
ask you forcibly to become missionaries. 

Kokoro sadame no tsuku made wa: We wait 
until you make up your mind. 

In our religion ‘understanding and arriv- 
ing at one’s own decision’ is an important 
principle. Discussion, therefore, is an im- 
portant element of the Tenri faith. 

In Chapter 3 of the Ayooten, in the section 
on Original Principles, we frequently come 
across the expression ‘received after gaining 
consent’. 

Also the conversation which took place 
for three days and three nights from October 
23rd until October 26th, 1838 between God 
and the members of the Nakayama family 
indicates the importance which our religion 
has placed from the outset on the matter 
of human participation in the Divine pro- 
gram through understanding and agree- 
ment. The Tenri path is established on 
the firm foundation of mutual understanding 
between God and man. This mutual 
understanding is not a one-sided decision 
on the part of God, and again not a one- 
sided decision based on human conviction. 

Personality in the true sense of the word 
is conceivable when mutual understanding 
exists, and herein lies the possibility for 
Tenri ethics. 

Seventhly: Indeed this time must we all 

Stop and firmly reflect within. 

Nanatsu: Nakanaka kono tabi ichiretsu ni 
Indeed this time all of us 
Shikeari shian o senya naran 
Firmly reflect must 

Nakanaka kono tabi ichiretsu ni: Indeed 
this time all of us... We are faced with 
a grave situation, so we who are yooboku... 

Shikeari shian o sennya naran:  ...must 
firmly reflect. 

The Foundress tells us in these lines to 
reflect and arrive at the decision to dedicate 
oneself wholeheartedly, so as not to lose 
the opportunity one has been granted. By 
1867 when these lines were composed, dawn 
had arrived on the Tenri path, after a 
gloomy period of rock-bottom days.  Visi- 
tors became numerous, and the Foundress 
went out on urgent calls for help. Mis- 
sionary work had taken on a new vitality, 
and it was a period when new shoots were 
appearing on the tree of Tenri activity. 

These lines of verse which were composed 
as long as a century ago, still retain the 
miraculous power of being able to appeal 


to us to arrive at a religious decision. 
Eighthly: In the mountains here and 


there. 
Services are conducted to worship 
Tenri-oo. 


Yattsu: Yama no naka demoachikochi to 
In the mountains there and here 
Tenri-o0 no tsutome sure 
Tenri-oo’s service they conduct 

Yama no naka demo achi kochi to: In the 
mountains, here and there... 

Tenri-oo no tsutome suru: Services are 
conducted to worship Tenri-oo. 

“Tenri-oo no tsutome refers to services 
carried on in the churches and in the 
private residences of the members, and 
contrasts with the tsutome which takes place 
in front of the kanrodai at the headquarters. 

“Tenri-oo no t utome like the morning and 
evening services was intended to be con- 
ducted in the districts and includes the 
twelve stanzas of the Teodori. It cannot 
be considered to be an abbreviated form 
of the Honzutome (a name for the kagura- 
zutome, which probably was decided upon 
after the establishment of the morning and 
evening services or asa-yuu tsutome). But 
at the same time it is not the same thing 
as the kagurazutome.”’ Shozen Nakayama, 
Kyoogo Kaisetsu (23), p. 6. 

Tenri-oo no tsutome may be considered as 
a service modeled on the kagurazutome. 

Ninthly: Although people are worship- 

ping here 

There is no one who understands the 
will divine. 

If you will the tremendous name of 
God call, 

Quickly to the Original place return. 
Kokonot u: Koko de tsutome o shite iredo 
Here worshipping are some people 
Mune no wakarita mono wa nai 
Divine will understanding person is 
there not 

Totemo kami na o yobidase ba 

Although it is a tremendous task, if 
God’s name you will call out 


Hayaku komoto e tazune de yo 
Quickly to the Original place come to 
inquire : 

Koko de tsutome o shite tredo: Although 
people are worshipping here and there in 
the mountains. 

Mune no wakarita mono wa nai: There is no 
one who understands the true will of God. 

Tolemo kami na o yobidase ba: Although it 
is a tremendous effort for man who is 
finite in power and wisdom to understand 
and to carry out the infinitely deep and 
expansive will of God,...if you intend to 
call out the name of Tenri-oo-no-mikoto, 
and proceed in the path of faith... 

Hayaku komoto e tazune deyo: Come back 
from the provinces, from the distant coun- 
tries to the Original Jiba where Tenri-oo- 
no-mikoto resides, the Original Jiba which 
is the source of these teachings. 

You will be able to understand from 
these lines the significance of returning to 
the Ojiba, the residence of the Parent. 
Yooboku who have succeeded in their nioigake 
should take the new member back to the 
Parental residence as quickly as it is possible. 
The Parental residence which is the place 
where one worships for the sake of universal 
salvation will grant a miraculous something 
—a suitable expression is somehow lacking 
—something beyond merely the inspiration 
of magnificent clean buildings, and the 
inspiration coming from the vibrating, living 
appearance of faith of people participating 
in hinokishin. We have had cases in which 
cripples were made whole, and _ lunatics 
were restored to sanity as a result of this 
return trip to the Original Jiba. 

We may consider stanza Nine to be the 
words of benediction, encouragement, and 
instruction from God to His yooboku who 
with firm faith in God, and the principle of 
osazuke as his only source of travelling funds 
goes to the most remote places in order to 
participate in the grand missionary pro- 
gram of establishing the world of joyous 
living. (to be continued) 
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WOMA’NS POSITION VIEWED 
BY TENRIKYO 


By Shimbashira Shozen Nakayama 


Roughly, mankind may be divided into 
man and woman. When one considers 
human beings collectively, it is usual to 
mention them as ‘man’, neglecting the 
importance of woman in social life. This 
is most clearly seen by the fact that in 
many languages the word signifying the 
male sex also stands for mankind. Now 
what I wish to emphasize is the importance 
of woman’s position in society. Of course, 
we know that in some old primitive cul- 
tures, where matriarchy prevailed, woman 
held a high position, but subsequently she 
was forced far below man in social position 
in all ages and countries. However, the 
tendency to esteem woman was revived at 
the end of the nineteenth century or the 
beginning of the present century. Nowa- 
days, when woman’s status in society has 
been remarkably raised, equality of the 
sexes is regarded as an everyday affair in 
all civilized countries. But the fact is that 
woman is still held in low esteem by some 
religions, especially by established religions, 
in which both sexes are deemed equal only 
intellectually. This condition — prevails 
much more widely in Asiatic countries, 
where male supremacy has been unques- 
tioned until recently. 

However, essentially this point of view 
is not held in Tenrikyé6. It should be 
noted that woman is in no sense placed 
on a lower plane than man in Tenrikyd. 
We should rather say that she is regarded 
on a plane equally important to that of 
man and that she is free and emancipated. 
In this paper I am exclusively concerned 
with how her status is represented accord- 
ing to the Tenriky6 doctrine and how it 
now stands in actual fact. 

Some people may maintain that this 
characteristic equality of the importance 
of man and woman is not surprising in 
view of the fact that Tenriky6 is a new 
religion founded in modern Japan and 
that it was inevitably influenced by the 
trend and social environment of modern 
thought. But there is some evidence ag- 
ainst this argument, as some characteristics 
of Tenriky6 cannot be explained by the 
circumstances of the time in which this 
religion was founded in 1838 in the central 
part of Japan, then called Yamato Pro- 
vince. For the emancipation of woman 
in modern Japan was to take place later 
than that time; it was commonly agreed 
in the Japan of those days that woman 
should be subordinate to man. Then and 
there female virtue consisted in resignation 
to a position in life below man. 

In the Meiji Constitution, enforced in 
1889 (the 22nd year of Meiji), in which 
the Japanese parliament was also opened, 
woman was still prohibited from joining 
a political organization or participating in 
an assembly for political discussion, which 
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fact clearly showed that she had no im- 
portance whatever. Religion in particular, 
which had until then associated pollution, 
lack of culture, and witchcraft with woman 
because of certain physiological phenomena 
peculiar to her and because of her inferiority 
of intellectual attainment and physical 
force, only began to lift unfair restrictions 
in her acts of worship about that time. 
In professional priesthood, women were 
excluded from important positions, except 
that certain kinds of women believed to 
be psychic mediums played a central part 
in popular belief and that unmarried girls 
were allowed to take part in special religious 
rites. 

Quite contrary, however, to the idea 
based on those old manners and customs, 
Tenrikyd was unique in regarding woman’s 
status originally as important, and _ its 
doctrine demonstrated this fact as follows: 

In the first place, the first step Tenriky6 
took for salvation was to protect woman 
in childbirth, which was then considered 
to be the biggest crisis of her life, and to 
secure for her safe delivery and rapid 
convalescence. It was this part of salvation 
that intimately concerned all women and 
what they were most anxious about or 
afraid of, because it might possibly bring 
calamity to their homes. It meant salva- 
tion both to a woman and to her whole 
family. 

Secondly, the Foundress of Tenriky6 
did not teach that woman was more unclean 
than man. Woman had been associated 
with pollution in the older religions on 
account of the menstruation peculiar to 
her sex. Even woman herself in those 
days regarded this physiological occurrence 


as an unclean, shameful period and gave 
it another name of ‘the trouble of the 
month’, whereas the Foundress called it 
“flowering”. “Just as the pumpkin and 
the egg-plant in a vegetable garden bear 
fruit after flowering, so woman is destined 
to give birth to a baby after menstrua- 
tion ceases. The ‘monthly trouble’ must 
be, so to speak, a period of flowering pre- 
ceding fruitbearing. She is not stained by 
any taint of pollution’. Teaching Her 
followers in this way, the Foundress insisted 
that woman herself is not stained by any- 
thing. 

Thirdly, from Tenriky6’s point of view, 
woman is in no sense lower in social stand- 
ing than man, but both are originally 
equal. If they live with well-governed 
minds, there is no essential difference in 
personal value between both sexes. In 
the Ofudesaki or Holy Scripture, the Found- 
ress’ own writing, She compared those 
who were engaged in the work of God 
the Parent according to His wishes to 
‘timber’ which was used for construction 
work. In speaking of the need to collect 
a lot of trees to be made into what She 
called “‘timber”’, She said as _ follows: 
“There is no distinction between the male 
and the female pine. Both are called 
together in accordance with the wishes 
of God the Parent’. She taught thereby 
that there is no distinction of social standing 
between both sexes of mankind. 

Fourthly, woman is, from the standpoint 
of Tenriky6, not an evil spirit, but an im- 
portant foundation of the religious faith of 
her family members. The Foundress sug- 
gested the new part she was to undertake 

(to be continued following page) 
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by the phrase: ‘‘Woman is the foundation 
of the faith’’, which is used today as the 
motto of the Tenriky6 Women’s Association 
and most widely accepted and constantly 
kept in mind by its members. 

Now, in the fifth place, let’s next consider 
what the Foundress thought female charac- 
teristics should be in contrast to those of 
the male. The main difference was that 
it was the primary duty of woman to give 
birth to a child and bring it up. A male 
is incapable of this by nature; nor can a 
female be pregnant, if alone. Pregnancy 
is only possible when man and woman 
copulate. It is the function of a woman 
to carry a child in her womb and give 
birth to it when the time comes. The 
Foundress always urged Her women fol- 
lowers to be fully conscious of this irreplace- 
able part they must take in society. 

In the sixth place, woman is passive by 
nature in contrast to the activeness of the 
other sex. In so saying, however, I do 
not mean that she represents the negative 
counterpart of the positive in man or that 
both sexes stand for polarity as in Chinese 
philosophy. Yet the female sex has an 
expansible nature and an acquisitive mind, 
whereas the male is characterized by 
motivity, activity and dynamics. The 
Foundress, speaking of the Divine Func- 
tions of protection, mentioned the pattern 
of the male sex as the seed, and that of 
the female sex as the seed-bed. We can 
well understand what She meant by this 
metaphor and it is only natural that wo- 
man’s function is childbirth as a manifesta- 
tion of this characteristic. 

Next, in the seventh place, such being 
the case, the essential nature of a woman 
should be mildness and _ kindheartedness, 
which the Foundress suggested implicitly 
in Her teaching. This can be known 
from Her idea that the fundamental func- 
tion of God the Parent, which may seem 
antagonistic in its two-fold nature yet is 
united, is represented by the moon and 
the sun, that the gifts from these two 
heavenly bodies are moisture and warmth 
respectively, according to Her teaching, 
and that God has made the matrimonial 
relations of husband and wife similar to 
the cooperative workings of the moon and 
the sun. Accordingly, a woman who lacks 
a kind nature is totally disqualified to be 
a woman on that account. 

In the last and eighth place, the Found- 
ress attributed a natural inclination toward 
joining and perseverance to a woman. 
It is peculiar to her in contrast to such 
requisites of man as activity and support. 
The Foundress also spoke of woman’s 
capacity to “‘stick it out” or her unbreakable 
tenacity. And of course she is the stronger 
when she does something out of true sinceri- 
ty and not merely for the sake of appearance 
or courtesy. 

Now, this view of woman peculiar to 
Tenriky6 doctrine is also seen in actual 
practice. 

Firstly, the Tsutome or Divine Service, 
the most important of the Tenrikyé rites, 
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including the Kagura Service which is per- 
formed only at the Tenriky6 Mother Church 
situated at Tenri City, is done by ten peo- 
ple — five men and five women, accom- 
panied by nine musicians — six men and 
three women. The Teodori Service is, as 
a rule, devoted to God by three male 
and three female performers, with six male 
and three female musicians accompanying 
them. This service is performed at branch 
churches in different places. All this proves 
that women are treated on an equal footing 
with men in priesthood. 

Secondly, there are many women who 
act as heads of branch churches and are 
responsible for the guidance of their con- 
gregations. Out of about 15,000 churches, 
there are nearly 5,000 (or one-third of the 
total number), whose principai priests are 
women. 

In the third place, a glance at the number 
of female priests will show woman’s status 
in Tenriky6. Out of the total number of 
about 100,000 priests, women occupy 54% 
at present, men making up the other 46%. 

In the fourth place, the number of women 
followers will also serve to prove the truth 
of my statement. People who, especially 
interested in Tenriky6 teaching, have at- 
tended its special lectures nine times, be- 
come convinced of its truth, and received 
the ‘Holy Grant’, are called ydboku (in its 
literal sense, ‘timber’), in the phraseology 
of the Ofudesaki, the Foundress’ own writing 
mentioned above, and can give divine aid 
to the unconverted public. Now the yoboku, 
numbering 400,000, although still secular, 
may act as male or female priests or help 
priests do missionary work. It should be 
noted that out of this total number 260,000 
are women, the balance being men. 

In the fifth place, apart from this numeri- 
cal comparison, women are, in many Cases, 
also much more devout in their belief than 
men, and this is true not only of followers, 


but also of missionaries. And those women 
missionaries have especially distinguished 
themselves in spreading Tenriky6. More- 
over, it often happens that male workers 
devoted to the service of God are supported 
by their no less pious wives at home. 
There are also not a few cases where the 
conversion of all the members of a family 
may be attributed to a pious housewife. 
In this way the female sex is really an 
admirable means of expansion of the 
Tenriky6 faith. 

To conclude: Tenrikyé attaches much 
importance to woman’s status in sharp 
contrast to the traditional view of woman 
as an inferior being, based on the Asiatic 
idea of male supremacy. But in so saying 
I do not mean to belittle the opposite sex. 
What I really mean is, that both sexes 
should help each other —each with its 
own sense of responsibility and its own 
peculiarity. What counts is, that both 
of them should be “united into one”. By 
this union, however, I do not signify a 
uniformity requiring each sex to perform 
the same function. On the contrary, the 
Foundress expected both sexes — each with 
its own characteristics — to co-operate to 
advance toward one and the same goal, 
helping each other and respecting each 
other’s position. In the Tenrikyéd doctrine, 
it is taught that “two are united into one” 
as its fundamental truth. In that case, 
it is expected that both sexes, different in 
function yet co-operating with each other, 
will perform the same task. Tenrikyd 
expects that the real happiness of human 
life can be realized only when both male 
and female members of society function 
with their respective well-governed minds, 
according to the divine truth that ‘‘two 
are united into one’. 


at the 25th International Congress of Orientalists 
Moscow, August 11, 1960 
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THE VARIOUS FORMS OF 
VERBAL EVOLUTION IN THE 


TENRIKYO DOCTRINE 
By Shimbashira Shozen Nakayama 


The Tenriky6 doctrine was elucidated 
both by means of verbal revelation of 
divine will and by the divine model set 
by the Foundress. Here I am concerned 
with the former, that is, the various forms 
of its evolution. 

The Foundress founded this religion in 
1838 through the revelation of God the 
Parent, when He took up His habitation 
within Her body, but this does not mean 
that the Foundress started to preach ser- 
mons at once. 

The Foundress and Her family gave 
away all their family fortune to charity 
till they sank down into the lowest depths 
of poverty and were ridiculed by everyone, 
including Her own relatives and acquain- 
tances. After having suffered this miser- 
able plight for about twenty-five years, 
for the first time in 1863 She performed 
miracles which caused some followers to 
come and worship Her. 

After a few more years( 1869), She began 
to write down the revelations. She received 
them from God the Parent, as She used 
Her own pen, and thus composed a series 
of sacred poems which were later to be 
called the Ofudesaki or Holy Scripture. 
She stated His intentions near the opening 
of the Ofudesaki as follows: 

In this world everything is subject to Reason. 

So I shall subject everything to it, 

and express it in poetry. 1-21 
Mark! Though I say L go by Reason, 

I have no intention to discipline you 

by the use of force. 
Nor shall I smite you with the sword of My 


tongue, 
but 1 will warn you with the tip of My 
pen. 1-22 


Thus She stated at the very beginning 
that all Reason in the world, that is, the 
Divine Will, would be expressed by Her 
in the form of poetry. The same was 
mentioned later in the Osashizu or Divine 
Directions as follows: 

Whatever I spoke hitherto was forgotten by you. 

So 1 have decided to commit it to writing 

by the tip of Her pen. Aug. 23, 1904) 

The Ofudesaki covers the period from 
1869 to 1882, and contains 1711 poems 
in seventeen original volumes. As _ there 
are words like ‘No. 1’, ‘No. 2’, written on 
the cover of each copy of the Ofudesaki, 
the whole Book is usually called the “Seven- 
teen Volumes of the Ofudesaki.’ Of course, 
the number shows the chronological order, 
but at the same time it shows the Writer’s 
wish also to guide the reader to a better 
understanding step by step. Gradual pro- 
gress in logic tells of Her earnest solicitude 
to persuade people to believe. 

The whole Book was written in waka 
poeiry, a particular literary form handed 
down to the Japanese from ancient times. 


The Writer adopted poetical cadence so 
that it might be interesting reading and 
easy to memorize. 

The metrical form She used is very im- 
portant to this Book. The poems were 
meant to be read repeatedly and memoriz- 
ed. The Foundress’ intention can be 
known by the fact that She often transcribed 
part of the Book and gave it as a present 
to others with Her best wishes. Thus the 
Ofudesaki has a claim to decisive significance 
among Her instructive writings. Speaking 
of the circumstances in which She wrote, 
the Foundress once said that She felt as if 
Her pen moved by itself at the divine 
revelations even in complete darkness. 

What matters here is that the value of 
the poems lies in their basic teachings, as 
can be seen by the passage in the first 
volume: “J shall submit everything to Reason, 
and express it in poetry’, and the passage in 
the last volume: ‘J ask all of you to reflect 
on all I have said hitherto”. All the most 
fundamental principles of the Tenrikyd 
faith are found in this Book, which really 
forms the core of the Tenriky6 canonical 
scriptures. 

Though a text of doctrine, it is not 
systematized iogically and is adorned by 
many metaphors. Using the various names 
of the Instructor and a repeated and 
gradually progressive way of preaching, 
it enables the reader, before he becomes 
aware of it, to become acquainted with 
the parental solicitude of God the Parent. 
Much care was taken by 
the Writer to guide the 
reader onward as he ad- 
vanced in mental maturi- 
ty. In short, the Found- 
ress wrote in poetry so 
that it might be easily 
memorized by anybody, 
and did so with Her own 
pen in order to avoid 
possible mistake. 

Three years before be- 
ginning this manuscript, 
She had composed _ the 
songs to accompany the 
tsutome or Divine Service, 
which have been called 
the Mikagura-uta Psalms, 
as early as 1866. 

By ‘Divine Service’ I 
mean the rite which the 
Foundress began for the 
worship of God the Parent 
and earnestly hoped to 
complete as soon as possi- 
ble. This Service is ac- 
companied by a chorus 
which sings sacred music, 
while the performers, by 
means of hand gestures 
and arm and foot move- 
ments, convey the mean- 
ing in symbol. It was 
the Foundress Herself 
who created the rhythm 
and meloly of the songs 
and composed the gestures 


of the dance. The Mikagura-uta Psalms, 
which accompany the dance, also give 
fundamental lessons in the principles of the 
faith. 

It took sixteen long years for the Found- 
ress to finish the Psalms; the year of their 
completion (1882) was the year in which 
She also discontinued the Ofudesaki. The 
Psalms are made up of 131 verses of poetry, 
which may be divided into five parts ac- 
cording to the date of their production and 
their purpose. The Psalms included in 
Parts I, II] and III were intended to accom- 
pany the Aagura Servie; and Parts IV and 
V, to accompany the Teodori Service. 
Now, Parts I, II and III respectively form 
one poem and Part IV is of eight verses, 
while Part V of 120 verses are divided 
into 12 stanzas, each stanza containing 
10 verses. The Psalms from Part I to 
Part III, which accompany the Kagura 
Service, the most important of the rites, 
are also repeated together with hand 
gestures in daily service every morning and 
evening. And in so doing their precepts 
are most vividly engraved on the mind of 
the believer; the body movements tend to 
reinforce the principles of faith that the 
believer must keep in mind. Next, the 


songs of Part IV are also very familiar to 
believers as they form a prelude to the 
Teodori Service as well as being an inde- 
pendent hymn for auspicious occasions. 
Part V, made up of many verses of poems, 

(to be continued following page) 
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is so composed as to facilitate its learning. 


Each stanza contains ten verses, each 
beginning with an ordinal number. 
That is, each verse in Part V_ begins 


with an ordinal number, i. e. first, second, 
etc... The first sound of the word of a 
verse corresponds alliteratively to that of 
its ordinal number. This form belongs 
to the most familiar sorts of folk songs and 
is quite easy to memorize. The Com- 
poser adopted this sort of lyric form so 
that they might be sung in a happy mood, 
joyously. They 
themselves 


not ceremoniously but 
help new converts to adapt 
emotionally to their newly professed faith 
before they are aware of it. By joining 
in the chorus, the singers become absorbed 
wholeheartedly in heart-felt worship. 

Accordingly, the Mikagura-uta Psalms, 
originally composed as the accompaniment 
of the Divine Service, can be said to belong 
to a special form of lyric well-suited to 
adapt people fully and firmly to the pro- 
found truth of the divine teaching through 
performance of the Service. 

About the time when the Foundress 
concluded the writing of the Ofudesaki, She 
began to tell the devout people who attended 
Her about the story of the Creation of man, 
which is known today as the Aoki Story. 
The Foundress related it in the hope of 
making clear why we should perform the 
above mentioned Divine Service, and es- 
pecially the Aagura Service. It tells of 
the origin of the human world on one 
hand, and on the other of the announce- 
ment of teaching of salvation, based on 
the truth of Creation. The Aoki Story 
was originally not offered to the world in 
a written form. The Foundress pronounced 
orally and repeatedly the divine truth of 
the Creation to Her leading disciples in 
order to train them as conveyors of this 
story. She wanted them to engrave the 
story on their memory by listening to it 
repeatedly and was not very pleased with 
their taking notes. It is reported that once 
when She ordered someone to write down 
a passage and had it taken down in nar- 
rative form, She did not seem very pleased 
with it. We must think twice about why 
She was not satisfied. In all probability 
She might have expected the writer to 
realize the deeper implications carried by 
the metaphorical passage, and not to adhere 
blindly to the mere wording. 

As it is nothing but a mythical story, 
what matters to us most of all is to under- 
stand the implied meaning from the stand- 
point of the faith. It is made up of a series 
of myths, which tell that originally this 
world was an immense expanse of muddy 
waters, that God the Parent, who had 
appeared with the functions of the moon 
and the sun, thought of creating human 
beings so that He might share their hap- 
piness by seeing their joyous life, and that 
He began His activities in creating man- 
kind, making use of the models and instru- 
ments He had for His fundamental func- 
tions. In the story the Foundress told of 
the fundamental activities of God _ the 


Parent, the true meaning contained in 
human life, and the realization of divine 
salvation. 

TenrikyS view on ‘Cosmogony and 
Eschatology’ can be seen in the Ofudesaki 
Story but it is related in the Aoki Story 
most clearly. This story speaks only of 
the origin of man, and not of that of the 
world or the universe. Hence there is 
naturally no reference to the end of the 
world. Accordingly it should be noted as 
a characteristic of Tenriky6 that it is not 
concerned with the end of man, and that 
it only tells of the world of the future in 
which the Joyous Life will eventually be 
realized. It is also significant that the 
Koki Story was only orally impressed on 
the minds of future leading disciples in 
such a way as to let them fully realize its 
implied meaning. 

Four or five years after this sort of teach- 
ing was given, there appeared from 1885 
or 1886 the so-called Osashizu or Divine 
Directions, which orally and more directly 
conveyed the divine will to the followers 
of God. They were necessa’y instructions 
to particular persons in particular cases. 
They taught what to do or think in indi- 
vidual cases to persons who asked for divine 
guidance when seized with doubts in their 
pious life or when vacillating between two 
courses to take. Or it sometimes happened 
that God the Parent Himself found it 
opportune to issue warnings or give direc- 
tions. 

Usually, each direction took place when 
somebody came and asked for divine gui- 
dance, or else when some previous notice 
preceded the pronouncement. In each 
case some attendants were there to take 
the dictation of the divine message on the 
spot. By comparing their notes with each 
other, the scribes later completed a correct 
copy to give to the applicant for direction. 
These divine messages, written down in 
shorthand, were later collected and com- 
piled by the Church Headquarters into 
a voluminous book of Osashizu. 

But the Divine Directions were originally 
oral dictates that the Foundress gave to 
guide Her individual followers, who received 
them as their own leading principles throu- 
gh life, and that the dictates were given 
to suggest how to act in particular cases. 
Some applicants could find a great deal of 
helpful advice through their rough, thorny 
paths of life, and others gain a favorable 
or unfavorable judgement of God the 
Parent on their conduct. This sort of 
revelation was decidedly different from the 
Koki Story concerned with the truth of 
Creation, which was told exclusively to 
some specially leading disciples. 

The Osashizu was, we may say, a kind 
of supplement to Her previous guidance, 
but in actual practice this sort of supple- 
ment does work and can be relied on 
enormously. That was the reason why, 
twenty years after the Ascension of the 
Foundress, these kinds of practical direc- 
flons were carried on through the mouth 
of Her successor, who conyeyed the reve- 


lations of the Foundress. Furthermore, 
thanks to these Osashizu the fundamental 
line that God’s revelations would take in 
guiding the actual world was finally estab- 
lished. Followers could for the first time 
find the unfailing, actual resource of reliance 
in the Osashizu. 

To sum up what I have mentioned 
above: the Ofudesaki revealed the most 
important principles of the faith; and 
antedating the Ofudesaki, the Mikagura-uta 
Psalms guided the believers to the faith 
through emotional adaptation and physical 
action. Next, the Aoki Story told its my- 


thical secrets, and lastly the Osashizu gave 


the followers concrete directions for the 
everyday affairs of their lives. In other 
words, the Ofudesaki is a collection of poems 
for the believers to memorize by constant 
reading; the Mikagura-uta Psalms become 
alive through singing or as the accompani- 
ment of the holy dance; the Koki Story is 
a myth to the heart of which the leading 
disciples should penetrate by careful read- 
ing; and the Osashizu gives concrete pre- 
cepts by which the followers should reflect 

on their own conduct. The former two 

works were revealed with the Foundress’ 

own pen, and the other two were oral 

revelations; yet all the four works vary in 

form. There is distinct difference between 

the former two: one is the writing in waka 

styled poetry intended for the instruction 

of profound divine truth and the other is 

a series of songs to accompany the Divine 

Service. The latter two also vary in that 

one was taken down from atteadants’ 

memory and the other by stenographic 

notes. Yet all the four can be traced back 

to the one gracious teaching of God the 
Parent by reason of His parental solicitude 

to guide a troubled world. 

I may be justified in saying that in 
evolving Her Tenrikyd doctrine the Found- 
ress adopted four different forms, so far 
as verbal revelation was concerned. But 
here I must not forget the existence of 
another form in the evolution of the doc- 
trine. I mean the divine model set by 
the Foundress Herself, to which I made 
no reference today. But I must add one 
word, that this verbal evolution of the 
doctrine becomes alive only through the 
Divine Model given by the Foundress to 
evolve the doctrine. 
doctrine, the Foundress always preferred 
the expression ‘way’ or ‘path’ to the ex- 
pression ‘teaching’, presumably meaning 
by this that the proper way of life or path 
of righteousness is something to be followed. 

at the 10th International Congress for the History 
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